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| THE | 
EDITOR'S PREFACE 
| TO. THE 


R B A DAR 


15 HE following diſcourſe (a very 
ſmall part of a great, elaborate 
work) was written, and publiſhed, above 
a century ago; but will be new, I be- 
lieve, to moſt readers. For books, 
like other things, are abandoned to our 
caprice; and are called for, or neglected 
(to the mortification and diſgrace of the 
learned world) as the writers of them 

chance to be, or not to be, in faſhion. 
We have, doubtleſs, many excellent 
performances on the ſubject here treated; 
but none, that I know of, within the 
ſame compaſs, equally inſtructive, There 
AS: are 


Fir } 

are ſome few facts, and teſtimonies, al- 
ledged in the courfe of rhe argument, 
which, on a ſtricter examination, have 
been found not ſo pertinent, or conſider- 
able, as they were taken to be in the 
writer's time. But, in general, there is 
ſo much truth and ſenſe in this little 
tract, ſo much good reaſoning, enforced 
by ſo exuberant an eloquence, and ſo 
ſublime a piety, that, if I miſtake not, 
it will afford, to ſerious minds, a more 
than common fatisfaQion, 


But who, then, is the AUTHoR of this 
applauded work ? 

Reader, if thou art {killed in books, 
and haſt any diſternment in the ſtyle 
and compoſition of great writers, thou 
wilt not aſk : if thou art a plain, un- 
. lettered man, it js not needful for thee 

to know, _ | | 

Only, read on; and diſbelieve, if 
thou canſt, the rut and iu of the 

Chriftran Re/ogven, 
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INTRODU CT ION. 


l HE NATURE AND FORCE 
Of PROBABLE ARGUMENTS. 


= JO VERY, probable argument hath 3 in it 
F ſomething. of perſuaſion and proof; 
| and although it cannot produce evidence 
and entire conviction to.a wiſe and a dif- 


1 | cerning ſpirit, yet it can effect all, that it 
* ought: and although, if the will liſt, or if 
"8 . paſſions, rule, the underſtanding. ſhall be 
by made ſtubborn againſt it, and reject, it 


F caſily; yet, if nothing be put in bar 
A Againſt. 1 it, it may bring a man to adhere; to 
6 it, beyond the evidence. 

z But, in ſome. caſes, there are a Whole 
1 army of little people, heaps of proba- 
ble inducements, which the under. anding 
amaſſes together, and from every fide. ga- 

thers all that can give light, and motion to 
A 3 the 
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the article in queſtion; it draws auxiliaries 
from every thing, fights with every weapon, 


and by all means purſues the victory; it 


joins line to line, and precept to precept, 
reaſon to reaſon, and reaſon to authority; 
the ſayings of wiſe men with the proverbs 
of the people; conſent of talkers, and the 
arguings of diſputers; the nature of the 
thing, and the reaſonableneſs of its expecta- 
tions; the capacities and poſlibilities of 
men, and of accidents; the purpoſes and 
deſigns, the uſefulneſs and rewards; and 
by what all agents are and ought to be 
moved; cuſtoms are mingled with laws; 
and decencies, with conſideration of profit; 
the underſtanding conſiders the preſent ſtate 
and heap of circumſtances, and by pru- 
dence weighs every thing in its own balance; 
it conſiders the conſequent of the opinion 
it intends to eſtabliſh, and well weighs the 
inconvenience of the contrary. But, from 
the obſcurity and inſufficiency of theſe par- 
ticulars, there cannot come a perfect light; 
if a little black be mingled with white, the 
product muſt have ſomething of every in- 
fluence that can be communicated from its 
| Principle, 
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1 


principle, or material conſtitution; and ten 


thouſand millions of uncertains cannot make 
one certain. | | 

In this caſe the underſtanding comes 
not to any . certainty by the energy of the 
motives and direct arguments of proba- 
bility, or by the firſt effort and impreſſes of 
their ſtrength, but by a particular re- 
flexion which it makes upon the heap, 


and by a ſecondary diſcourſing extracted 


from the whole; as being therefore con- 
vinced, becaule it believes it to be impoſ- 
ſible that ſo many conſiderations, that no 
way conſpire either in matter or deſign, 
ſhould agree in the production of a: lic. 
It is not likely that ſo many beams of light 
ſhould iſſue. from the chambers. of heaven 
for no other reaſon but to lead us into a 
precipice. Probable arguments and pru- 
dential motives are the great hinges of 
human actions; for, as a pope once ſaid, 
« Ir is but a little wit that governs the 
*« world z” and the uncertainty of argu- 
ments is the great cauſe of contingency 
in events. But, as uncertain as moſt 
counſels are, yet all the great tranſactions 

A4 of 
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of the affairs of the world are reſ6lved on 
and acted by them; by ſuſpicions and fears 
and probable apprebenſions infinite evils 
are ptevented; and it is not, therefore, like- 
15 to be an error, by which ſo perpetually 
o many good things are procured and ef 
| fected. For it were a diſparigement to 
the wiſe providende « of God, and a leſſening 
the rare ceconony, of the Divine Govern- 
ment, that he ſhould | permit almoſt all the 
world, and all reiglements, the varieties 
of event, and all the changes'of Kingdoms, 
and all counſels and deliberations, to be 
to be under the power of probabilities 4. a0 
"yet that theſe ſhould be deceitful and falſe. 
"Neither is it to be imagined, that God 
"ſhould permit wiſe men and good men, 
chat on purpoſe place their reaſon 1 in indif- 
ference, that "abate of their hears and 
| quench their own extravagant fires; men, 
that wipe away all clouds and irliſts from 
their eyes, that they may ſee clearly, men, 
;thar ſearch as they ought to do, for things 
"that they are bound to find, things that 
they are commanded to ſearch, and upon 
which 
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which even all their intereſts depend, and 


yet, inquiring after the end whither they 
are directed, and by what means it is to be 
acquired; that theſe men ſhould be inevita- 


bly abuſed by their own reaſon, by the belt 
'reaſon they have; and that, when concern- 
ing the thing which cannot be demonſtrated 


by proper and phyſical arguments, yet we 
are to enter into a perſuaſion ſo great, that 


for the verification of it men muſt venture 


their lives and their ſoals: I ſay, it. this 


kind of proof be not ſufficient to effect all 
this, and ſufficiently to aſſure ſuch men, 
and competently to affirm and ſtrengthen 
ſuch reſolutions, ſalvation and damnation 


3 muſt be by chance; or, which is worſe, it 
muſt be impoſſible to be well, but when 
it cannot chooſe to be otherwiſe; and this, | 


I ſay, is not to be imagined that God will 


or does permit, ſince all theſe intercourſes 
ſo much concern God's glory, and our 
eternal intereſt. 


The main events of heaven and hell do 
in ſome regards depend, as to us, upon our 


faith, whoſe objects are repreſented with 


tuch lights from God and right reaſon as 
: are 
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are ſufficient to perſuade, not to demon- 
ſtrate ; they are ſuch, which leave ſome- 


thing to us of choice and love; and every 


propoſition of Scripture, though it be as 
ſure, yet it is not ſo evident, as the princi- 
ples of geometry; and the Spirit of God 
effects his purpoſes with an influence as 
ſoft and placid as the warmth of the ſun, 
while a phyſical demonſtration blows hard 
and high as the north wind; indeed a man 
muſt uſe rudeneſs, if he does not quit his 
garment at fo loud a call, but we are more 
willing to part with it, when the ſun gently 
requires us: ſo is a moral demonſtration, it is 
ſo humane, ſo perſuaſive, ſo complying 
with the nature and infirmities of man, 
with the actions of his life and his manner 
of operation, that it ſeems to have been 
created on purpoſe for the needs and uſes 
of man in this life, for virtue and for hopes, 
for faith and for charity, to make us to 
believe by love, and to love by believing; 
for in heaven they that ſee and love, can- 
not chooſe but love, and ſee, and com- 
prehend; for it is a reward, and fills all 
their faculties, and is not poſſeſſed by us, 

Ks | but 


1 
but itſelf poſſeſſes us, In this world, where 
we are to do ſomething ourſelves, though 
all by the grace of God, that which we do 
of ourſelves is nothing elſe but to work as 
we ourſelves. can; which indeed happens 
to be, in propoſitions, as it is in the love of 
God; this cannot fail us, but we may fail 
of it; and fo are the ſentences of religion, 
infallible in themſelves, but we may be de- 
ceived, while by a fallible way we proceed 
to infallible notices, for nothing elſe could 
indear our labour and our love, our ſearch 
and our . obedience : and therefore this 
muſt be ſufficient and acceptable, if we 
do what we can : but then this alſo will 
ſecure our confidence; and in the noiſes of 
Chriſtendom, when diſputing fellows ſay, 
<« their brother is damned for not believing 
them,“ we need not to regard any ſuch 
noiſes, if we proceed prudently. as we can, 


and honeſtly as we ought; probable mo- 


tives of our underſtanding are our ſufficient 
conduct, and then we have this warrant, 


Brethren, if our hearts condemn us not, then 


have wwe peace towards God *, And God 


2 1 John iii. 21, WON 
would 
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would never have inſpired his Church with 
prudence, or made any ſuch virtue, if the 
things which were put under the conduct 
of it, that is, probabilities, were not inſtru- 
mental to the ſervice of God, and to the 
verification of all its Juſt and proper pro- 
ductions. 

Probable arguments are like little ſtars, 
every one of which will be uſeleſs, as to our 
conduct and enlightening; but, when they 

are tied together by order and vicinity, by 
the finger of God, and the hand of an 
angel, they make a conſtellation, and are 
not only powerful in their influence, but, 
like a bright angel, to guide and to en- 
lighten our way. And, although the light 
is not great as the light of the ſun or moon, 
yet mariners ſail by their conduct; and, 5 
though with trepidation and ſome danger, 3 
yet very regularly they enter into the haven. bt 
This heap of probable inducements, is not 
of power as a mathematical and phyſical 
demonſtration, which is in diſcourſe as the 
ſun is in heaven, but it makes a milky and 
a White path, inn noeh to Walk in 
d 


And, 
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And, next to theſe tapers of effective 
reaſon, drawn from the nature and from 
the events, and the accidents and the ex- 
pectations and experiences of things, ſtands 
the grandeur of a long and united autho- 
rity: the underſtanding thus reaſoning, 
That it is not credible, that this thing 
<« ſhould have eſcaped the wiſer heads of 
all the great perſonages in the world, 
ec who ſtood at the chairs of Princes, or 
« ſat in the Rulers chair; and ſhould only 
% appear. to two or three bold, illiterate, 
or vicious perſons, ruled by luſts, and 
& over-ruled by evil habits.” But in this 
we have the ſame ſecurity and the ſame con- 
fidence, that timorous [perſons have in the 
dark; they are pleaſed and can ſee what 
is and what is not, if there be a candle; 
but, in the dark, they are leſs fearful, if 
they be in company. 

This way of arguing ſome are pleaſed 
to call a Morar DRMoxsTRATION; not, 
that it can make a propoſition clear and 
bright, and quit from clouds and ob- 
ſcurity, as a natural demonſtration can 4 
for I may in this caſe uſe Ariſtotle's ſay- 


ing, 


( 14 ] | 
ing, rdro f annNe, & s caps, © Things of 
„this nature may be very true, but are not 
very evident;” but it can produce the 
ſame effect, that is, ir can lead into truth, not 
with as much brightneſs, but with as much 
certainty: and infallibility in the event of 
things. For a man may as proſperouſly 
and certainly arrive at his journey's end, 
though but conducted by him that went 
the way but once before him, as if he had 
a ſtraight path walled in on both ſides; ſo 
may we find truth as certainly by probabi- 
lities, as by demonſtrations: we are not ſo 
ſure that we find it, but it is oftentimes as 
ſurely found. And if the heap arrive at 
that which we call a Moral Demonſtration, 
it is as certain that no moral demonſtration 
can be oppoſed againſt it, as that no natural 

demonſtration can be brought in contra- 
diction to a natural. For the underſtand- 
ing cannot call any thing a moral demon- 
ſtration, till, by conſidering the particulars 
on both ſides, the 'reaſonableneſs of one, 
and the unreaſonableneſs of the other, with 
a cold ſcent, and liberty of ſpirit, and an 
unbiaſſed will, it hath paſſed the ſentence 

| for 
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for the truth; and ſince in this caſe all the 
oppoſition is between ſtrength and power 
on one ſide, and weakneſs and pretence on 
the other, it is impoſſible that the oppoſite 
parts ſhould be demonſtrations, or ſeem ſo, 
to the ſame man. And this appears by 
this alſo, that ſome propoſitions, which are 
only proved by a conjugation of probable 
inducements, have yet obtained as certain 
and as regular events as a natural demon- 
ſtration, and are believed equally, conflantly, 
and perpetually, by all wiſe men; and the 
underſtanding does regularly receive the 
ſame impreſſion, and give the ſame aſſent, 
and for ever draws forth the ſame con- 
cluſions, when it is not abuſed with differ- 
ing prejudices and preoccupations, when 
its liberty and powers are not infeebled 
with cuſtoms, example, and contrary breed- 
ing, while it is not bribed by intereſt, or 
hurried away by paſſion. 

Of this I ſhall chooſe to give one in- 
Nance, which, as it is of the greateſt con- 
cernment in the world in itſelf, ſo the gay 
impieties and bold wits of the world who 
are witty againſt none more than God and 
eb God's 
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God's wiſdom, have made it now to be 
but too ſcaſonable; and that is, that THE 


RELIGION OF JESUS CHRIST, or THE - 


4 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Is FROM GOD; 
concerning which I will not now. pretend 
10 bring in all the particulars, whereby 
each part of it can be verified, but, by 
heaping together ſuch beads of prohabi- 
lities, which are or may be the cauſe of an 
infinite perſuaſion ; and this J had rather 


gal to do for theſe reaſons ; 


. Becauſe many men, excellently learn- 


_ kink already diſcourſed largely of the 


truth of Chriſtianity, and approved, by a 
direct and cloſe congreſſion with other 
Religions, by examination of the contrary 


pretences, refutation of their arguments, 


anſwering their objections, and have by 
direct force ſo far prevailed, that all the 
reaſon of the world appears to ſtand on 
the Chriſtian ſide: and for me to do it noy, 
as there is no juſt occaſion miniſtered 4 
this argument b, ſo neither can it be uſeful 


and neceflary. 
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2, In that way of arguing, every man; 
that is an adverſary, can anfwer one argu- 
ment, and ſome can reprove many, and 
none can prevail fingly to poſſeſs all the 
underſtanding, and to fill all the corners 
of con ſideration; but in a en demon- 
ſtratiom that can be ſupplied. | 
3. In the other way, an adverſary ſup- 
poſes himſelf to prevail, when he can an- 
{wer the arguments fingly'; and the dif- 
courſes, in that method, are like the ſer- 
vants ſent ſingly to gather fruits of the huſ- 
bandmen, they killed them as faſt as they 
came; and a man may kill a whole kings 
dom over, if the opponents come by ſingle 
perſons: but a moral demonſtration is like 
an army, which can loſe ſingle perſons and 
yet prevail, but yet cannot be beaten” un⸗ 
leſs it be beaten all. 35 
4. The few little things, that Acheifieat 
perſons prate againſt the holy Jeſus and his 
moſt excellent Religion, are infinitely out- 
weigbed by the multitude and variety of 
things to be ſaid for it; and let the others 
ſtand (as if they meet with perſons that 
cannot anſwer them), yet they are ſure this 
B greater 
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greater ought to prevail, becauſe it poſ- 
ſeſſes all the corners of reaſon, and meets 
with every inſtance, and complies with the 
manner of a man, and is fitted to the na- 
ture of things, and complies with the will, 
and perſuades the underſtanding, and is a 
guard againſt the tricks of ſophiſters, and 
does not only effect its purpoſe by direct 
influence, but is ſecured by reflexion upon 
itfelf, and does more by its indirect ſtrength, 
and by a back blow, than by its firſt opera- 
tions; and therefore, 

This inſtance, and this way of argument, 
may be of more uſe to thoſe perſons who 
cannot ſo diſpute, but that they are apt to 
be abuſed by little things, by talkings and 
imperfect arguings; it may be a defenſa- 
tive againſt trifling objections, and the im- 
pious pratings of the neguam ingeniaſi, the 
witty fools, while the men are armed by 
love and prudence and wiſe ſecurities to 
ſtand with confidence and piety againſt 
talkings and intrigues of danger; for by 


this way beſt, V ſy is juſtified of all ber 
children. 


A MORAL 


A MORAL DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE TRUTH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION: 


HIS diſcourſe, of all the diſputables 

in the world, ſhall require the feweſt 
things to be granted; even nothing but 
what was evident, even nothing but the 
very ſubject of the queſtion, viz. That 
there was ſuch a man as Jeſus Chriſt ; that 
he pretended, ſuch things and taught ſuch: 
doctrines: for he that will prove theſe 
things to be from God, muſt be allowed 
that they were from ſomething or other. 

But this poſtulate J do not aſk for need, 
but for order's fake and art; for what the 
hiſtories of that age reported as a public 
affair, as one of the moſt eminent tranſ- 
actions of the world, that which made ſo 
much noiſe, which cauſed ſo many changes, 
which occaſioned ſo many wars, which di- 
vided ſo many hearts, which altered ſo 


Nene families, whieh procured ſo many 
B 2 _ 
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deaths, which. obtained ſo many laws in 
favour, and [ſuffered ſo many reſcripts in 
the disfavour, of itſelf ; that which was not 


[i 207 J. 


done in a corner, but was thirty-three years 
and more in acting; which cauſed ſo many 
ſects, ando was oppoſed by ſo much art, 
and ſo much power that it might not grow, 


which filled the world with noiſe, Which 


effected ſuch great changes in the bodies 
af men by curing the diſeaſed, and ſmiting 
the contumacious or the hypocrites, which, 
drew ſo many eyes, and filled ſo many, 


tongues, and employed ſo many pens, 


and was the care and the gueſtzon. of the 


whole world at that time, and immediately ö 


after that which was conſigned; by public, 
acts and; records of ccurts, which, was in. 
the books of friends and enemies, which 
came accompanied and remarked, with. 
echpſes and ſtars, and prodigies of heayen 


and- earth; that which the Jews even in. 


ſpite and againſt their wills confeſſed, and 
which the witty adverſaries! intending, to 
overthrow, could never ſo much as chal-, 
lenge of want of truth in the matter of 
fact: 1 ſtory ʒ that which they Who, are 
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infinitely concerned that it ſhould not be 


believed, or more, that it had never been, 
do yet only labour to make to appear not 
to have been Divine: certainly, this thing 
is ſo certain that it was, that the defenders 
of it need not account it a kindneſs to 
have it preſuppoſed; for never was any 
ſtory in the world that had ſo many degrees 


of credibility, as the ſtory of the perſon, 


life, and death, of Jeſus Chriſt: and if he 


had not been a true Prophet, yet that he 


was in the world, and ſaid and did ſuch 
things, cannot be denied; for even concern- 


ing Mahomet we make no queſtion but he 


was in the world, and led a great part of 
mankind after him, and what was leſs 
proved we infinitely believe: and what all 
men ſay, and no man denies, and was no- 
torious in itſelf, of this we may make fur- 
ther inquiries whether it was all that which 
it pretended; for that it did make pretences 


and was in the world, needs no more pro- 


bation. 

But now, whether Jeſus Chriſt was ſent 
from God and delivered the will of God, 
we are to take accounts from all the things 
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of the world which were ox him, or ABOUT 


him, or FROM him. 


J. 


Conſiderations reſpecting the PERSON of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


CoNnSIDER, firſt, his PERSON: he was 


foretold by all the Prophets: he, I ſay, 


for that appears by the event, and the 


correſpondencies of their ſayings to his per- 


ſon: he was deſcribed by infallible cha- 


racteriſms, which did fit him, and did never 
fit any but him; for, when he was born, 


then was the fulneſs of time, and the Meſ- 
ſias was expected at the time when Jeſus 


did appear, which gave occaſion to many 


of the godly then to wait for him, and to 


hope to live till the time of his revelation : 
and they did ſo, and with a ſpirit of Pro- 


phecy, which their own nation did confeſs 


and honour, glorified God at the revela- 


tion: and the moſt excellent and devout 


- perſons that were conſpicuous for their piety 
did then rejoice in him, and confeſs him; 


and the expectation of him at that time 
Was 


= > 


was ſo public and famous, that it gave oc- 
caſion to divers impoſtors to abuſe the 
credulity of the people, in pretending to be 
the Meſſias; but not only the predictions 
of the time, and the perfect Synchroniſms, 
did point him out, but at his birth a ſtrange 
ſtar appeared, which guided certain Levan- 
tine Princes and Sages to the inquiry after 
him; a ſtrange ſtar, which had an irregular 
place and an irregular motion, that came 
by deſign, and acted by counſel, the coun- 
ſel of the almighty Guide, it moved from 
place to place, till it ſtood juſt over the 
houſe where the Babe did ſleep; a ſtar, of 


which the Heathen knew much, who knew 


nothing of him; a ſtar, which Chalcidius 
affirmed to have ſignified the deſcent of 
God for the ſalvation of man ; a ſtar, that 
guided the wiſe Chaldees to worſhip him 


with gifts (as the ſame diſciple of Plate 


does affirm, and) as the holy Scriptures 
deliver; and this ſtar could be no ſecret; 
it troubled all the Country; it put Herod 
upon ſtrange arts of ſecurity for his King- 
dom, it effected a ſad tragedy accidentally, 


for it occaſioned the death of all the little 
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I! Babes in the City, and voiſinage of Bethle- 
i lem but the birth of this young child, 
which was thus glorified - by | a ſtar, was, 
allo, ſignified by an Angel, and was ef- 
fected by the holy Spirit of God, in a man- 
ner which was in itſelf ſupernatural; a 
Virgin was his Mother, and God was his 
Father, and his beginning was miraculous; 
and this matter of his birth of a Virgin 
was proved to an intereſted and jealous 
perſon, even to 7o/eph the ſuppoſed father 
of Jeſus; it was affirmed publicly by all his 
family, and by all his diſciples, and pub- 
liſhed in the midſt of all his enemies, 
who by no artifice could reprove it; a mat- 
ter ſo famous, that when it was urged as 
an argument to proye Jeſus to be the Meſ- 
has, by the force of a Prophecy in 1/aiab 
1.4 Virgin ſhall conceive: a Jon], they who 
obſtinately . refuſed to admit him, did not 
deny the matter of fact, but denied that it Y 
was ſo meant by the Prophet, which, if it * 
were true, can only proye: that Jeſus was 

more excellent than was foretold by the 

Prophets, but that there was nothing leſs 

in bim than was to be in the Meſſias it 
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was a matter ſo famous, that the Arabian 
Phyſicians, who can affirm no ſuch things 
of their Mahomet, and yet not being able 
to deny ĩt to be true of the holy Jeſus, en- 
deavour to elevate and leſſen the thing, by 
ſaying, It is not wholly beyond the force 
of nature, that a Virgin ſhould conceive; 
ſo that it was on all hands undemable, that 
the Mother of Jeſus was a Virgin, a Mo- 
ther without a Man. 

This is that Jeſus, at whoſe pine; 
before he was born, a babe in his mother's 
belly alſo did leap for joy, who was alſo a 
perſon *extraordinary himfelf, conceived in 
his mother's old age, after a long barren- 
neſs, ſignified by an Angel in the Temple, 


to his father officiating his prieſtly office, 
who was alſo ſtruck dumb for his not pre- 


ſent believing : all the people ſaw it, and 
all his kindred were witneſſes of his reftt- 
tution, and he was named by the Angel, 
and his office declared to be the fore-runner 
of the holy Jeſus; and this alſo was fore- 
told by one of the old Prophets; for the 
whole ſtory-of this Divine perſon is a chain 
of f providence and wonder, every link of 

which 


63 
which is a verification of a Prophecy, and 


all of it is that thing which, from Adam to 
the birth of Jeſus, was pointed at and 


hinted by all the Prophets, whoſe words in 


him paſſed perfectly into the event. 
This is that Jeſus, who, as he was born 
without a Father, ſo he was learned without 
a Maſter; he was a Man without age, a 
Doctor in a Child's garment, diſputing in 
the Sanctuary at twelve years old. He was 
a ſojourner in Egypt, becauſe the poor Babe, 
born of an indigent Mother, was a formi- 
dable rival to a potent King; and this fear 
could not come from the deſign of the in- 
fant, but muſt needs ariſe from the illuſtri- 
ouſneſs of the birth, and the Prophecies of 
the child, and the ſayings of the learned, 
and the journey of the Wiſe men, and the 
decrees of God ; this journey and the.re- 
turn were both managed by the conduct of 
an Angel and a Divine dream, for to the 
Son of God all the Angels did rejoice to 
miniſter, 

This bleſſed Perſon, made thus excel- 
lent by his Father, and glorious by mira- 
culous conſignations, and illuſtrious by the 
| miniſtry 
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[9 1 
miniſtry of heavenly ſpirits, and proclaimed 
to Mary and to Joſeph by two Angels, to 
the Shepherds by a multitude of the hea- 
venly Hoſt, to the Wiſe men by a Pro- 
phecy d and by a Star, to the Jews by the 
Shepherds, to the Gentiles by the three 
Wiſe men, to Herod by the Doctors of the 
Law, and to himſelf perfectly known by the 
inchaſing his human nature in the boſom 
and heart of God, and by the fulneſs 
of the Spirit of God, was yet pleaſed for 
thirty years together to live an humble, a 
laborious, a chaſte and a devout, a regular 
and an even, a wiſe and an exemplar, a pious 
and an obſcure life, without complaint, 
without ſin, without deſign of fame, or 
grandeur of ſpirit, till the time came that 
the clefts of the rock were to open, and the 
Diamond give its luſtre, and be worn in 
the Diadems of Kings, and then this per- 
fon was wholly admirable; for he was 
uſhered into the world by the voice of a 
loud Crier in the wilderneſs; a perſon au- 
ſtere and wiſe, of a ſtrange life, full of 
holineſs and full of hardneſs, and a great 
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Preacher 
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Preacher of righteouſneſs,” a man believed 
by all the people that he came from God, 
one who in his own nation gathered diſ- 
ciples publicly, and (which amongſt them 
Was à great matter) he was the Doctor of 
a new inſtitution, and baptized all the 
. "Country; yet this man, fo great, ſo re- 
vered, ſo followed, ſo liſtened to by King 
and people, by Doctors and by idiots, by 
Phariſees and Sadducees, this man preached 
"Jeſus to the people, pointed out the Lamb 
of God, told that he muſt increaſe, and 
himſelf from all that fame muſt retire to 
give him place; he received him to bap- 
tiſm, after having with duty and modeſty 
deelared his own unworthineſs to give, but 
rather a worthineſs to receive baptiſm from 
the holy hands of Jeſus; but at the ſolem- 
nity God ſent down the holy Spirit upon 
his holy Son, and by a voice from heaven, 
a voice of thunder (and God was in that 
voice) declared that this was his Son, and 

that he was delighted in him. 
This voice Frm heaven was ſuch,” fo 
evident, fo certain a conviction of what it 
did intend to prove, ſo known and accept- 
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ed. as the way of Divine revelation, under 
the ſecond Temple, that at that time every 
man that | deſired a ſign honeſtly, would 
have been ſatisfied, with ſuch a voice; it 
being the teſtimony, by which God made 
all extraordinaries to be credible to his peo- 
ple, from the days of Ezra, to the. death 
of the Nation; and that there was ſuch a 
voice, not only then, but divers times 
after, was as certain, and made as evi- 
dent, as things of that nature can ordi- 
narily be made. For it being a matter of 
fact, cannot be ſuppoſed infinite, but li- 
mited to time and plage, heard by. cer- 
tain, number of perſons, and Was. 28 A clap of 
thunder upon, orginary accounts, which, 
could be heard but by thoſs who, were 
within the ſphere of, its oy activity ; and 
reported by thoſe to others, wha, arę to 
giye teſtimony, as teſtit monies are requited, 

which, are credible, under the teſt. of two 
or chree diſintereſted, honeſt, and, true men; 
and, though this was done in the, preſence 
of more, and oftener than once, yet it 
was a divine teſtimony but at firſt, bux 1s; 
to be canyeyed by the means of men; 

1 
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and, as God thundered from heaven at 
the giving of the Law (though that he did 
ſo, we have notice only from the Books 
of Moſes, received from the Jewiſh nation), 
ſo he did in the days of the Baptiſt, and 
ſo he did to Peter, James, and Fohn, and 
ſo he did in the preſence of the Phariſees 
and many of the common people; and, as 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that all theſe would 
join their divided intereſts, for and againſt 
themſelves, for the verification of a lie; 
ſo, if they would have done it, they could 
not have done it without reproof of their 
own parties, who would have been glad 
by the diſcovery only to diſgrace the whole 
ſtory. But, if the report of honeſt and 
juſt men ſo reputed, may be queſtioned for 
matter of fact, or may not be accounted 
ſufficient to make faith, when there is no 
pretence of men to the contrary, beſides, 
that we can have no ſtory tranſmitted to 
us, no records kept, no acts of Courts, no 
narratives of the days of old, no tradi- 
tions of our Fathers; ſo there could not 
be left in nature any uſual inſtrument, 


whereby God could after the manner of 
| men 
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men declare his own will to us, but either 
we ſhould never know the will of heaven 
upon earth, or it muſt be, that God muſt 
not only tell it once but akvays, and not only 
always to ſome men, but always to all men; 
and then, as there would be no uſe of 
hiſtory, or the honeſty of men, and their 
faithfulneſs in telling any act of God in 
declaration of his will, ſo there would be 
perpetual neceſlity of miracles, and we could 
not ſerve God directly with our underſtand- 
ing ; for there would be no ſuch thing as 
faith, that is, of aſſent without conviction 
of underſtanding, and we could not , pleaſe 
God with believing, becauſe there would 
be in it nothing of the will, nothing of love 
and choice; and that faith which is, would 
be like that of Thomas, to believe what we 
ſee or hear, and God ſhould not at all go- 
vern upon earth, unleſs he did continually 
come himſelf : for thus, all Government, 
all Teachers, all Apoſtles, all Meſſengers 
would be needleſs, becauſe they could not 
ſhew to the eye what they told to the ears 
of men; and it might as well be diſbelieved 
in all Courts and by all Princes, that this 


was 
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was not the letter of a Prince, or the act 
of a Man, or the writing of his hand, and 
ſo all human intercourſe muſt ceaſe, and 
all ſenſes, but the eye, be uſcleſs as to this 
affair, or elſe to the ear all voices muſt be 
ſtrangers but the prineipal, if, I ſay, no re- 
ports ſhall make faith, But it is certain, 
chat when theſe voices were ſent from hea- 
ven and heard upon earth, they prevailed 
amongſt many that heard them not, and diſ- 
ciples were multiplied upon ſuch accounts; 
or elſe it muſt be that none, that did hear 
them, could be believed by any of their 
friends and neighbours; for, if they were, 
the voice was as effective at the reflex and 
rebound, as in the direct emiſſion, and 
could” prevail with them that believed their 
brother or their friend, as certainly as with 
them- that Leon: their own ears and 
eyes. 

Þ need not 4 700 of the vaſh: numbers 
of miracles, which he wrought z miracles, 
which were not more demonſtrations of his 
power, than of his! mercy-; for they had 
nothing of pompouſneſs and oſtentation, 


but yy of * and merey, and 
2 that 
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that permanent and laſting and often : he 
opened the eyes of the blind, he made 
the crooked ſtraight, he made the weak 
ſtrong, he cured fevers with the touch of 
his hand, and an iſſue of blood with the 
hem of his garment, and fore eyes with the 
ſpittle of his mouth and the clay of the 
earth; he multiplied the loaves and fiſhes, 
he raiſed the dead to life, a young maiden, 
the widow's ſon of Naim, and Lazarus, 
and caſt out Devils by the word of his 
mouth, which he could never do, but by 
the power of God. For Satan does nor 
caſt out Satan, nor a houſe fight againſt it- 
ſelf, if it means to ſtand long; and the De- 
vil could not help Jeſus, becauſe the holy 
Jeſus taught men virtue, called them from 
the worſhiping Devils, taught them to re- 
ſiſt the Devil, to lay aſide all thoſe abomin- 
able idolatries by which the Devil doth 
rule in the hearts of men.: he taught men 
to love God, to fly from temptations to ſin, 

to hate and avoid all thoſe things of which 
the Devil is guilty ; for Chriſtianity forbids 
pride, envy, malice, lying, and yet affirms 

that the Devil is proud, envious, malicious, 
LY C | and 
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and the Father of lies; and therefore, where- 
ever Chriſtianity prevails, the Devil is not 
worſhiped, and therefore, he that can think 
that a man without the power of God could 


overturn the Devil's principles, croſs his 


deſigns, weaken his ſtrengths, baffle him in 


his policies, befool him and turn him out 


of poſſeſſion, and make him open his own 


mouth againſt himſelf, as he did often, 


and confeſs himſelf conquered by Jeſus, 
and tormented, as the Oracle did to Auguſtus 
Cz/ar, and the Devil to Jeſus himſelf; he, I 
ſay, that thinks a mere man can do this, 
knows not the weakneſſes of a man, nor 
the power of an Angel; but he that thinks 
this could be done by compact, and by con- 
ſent of the Devil, muſt think him to be an 
Intelligence without underſtanding, a power 
without force, a fool and a ſot to aſſiſt a 
power againſt himſelf, and to perſecute the 
power he did aſſiſt, to ſtir up the world to 
deſtroy the Chriftians, whoſe Maſter and 
Lord he did aſſiſt to deſtroy himſelf ; and, 


when we read that Porphyrius © an Heathen, - 


a profeſſed enemy to Chriſtianity, did ſay, 
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led Tiopafys rig Nn due, Wares a obe, 
that ſince Jeſus was worſhiped, the gods 
could help no man, that is, the gods which 
they worſhiped ; the poor baffled enervated 
Demons : he muſt either think that the 
Devils are as fooliſh as they are weak, or 
elſe, that they did nothing towards this de- 
clination of their power ; and therefore that 
they ſuffer it by a power higher than them- 
ſelves, that is, by the power of Arne in the 

hand of Jeſus. 2 
Bur, beſides that God gave eiltimeny 
from heaven' concerning him, he alſo gave 
this teſtimony of himſelf to have come from 
God, becauſe that be did God's will; for 
he that is a good man and lives by the 
Las of God and of his Nation, a life in- 
nocent and ſimple, prudent and wiſe, holy 
and ſpotleſs, unreproved and unſuſpected, 
he is certainly by all wiſe men ſaid in a 
good ſenſe to be the ſon of God; but he 
who does well and fpeaks well, and calls all 
men to glorify and ſerve God, and ſerves 
no ends bur of holineſs and charity, of 
wiſdom of hearts and reformation of man- 
ners, this man carries great authority in his 
C 2 ſayings, 
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ſayings, and ought to prevail with good 
men in good things, for good ends, which 
is all that is here required. 

But his nature was ſo ſweet, his manners 
ſo humble, his words ſo wiſe and com- 
poſed, his comportment ſo grave and win- 
ning, his anſwers ſo ſeaſonable, his queſtions 
to deep, his reproof fo ſevere and charita- 
ble, his pity ſo great and merciful, his 
preachings ſo full of - reaſon and holineſs, 
of weight and authority, his converſation 
ſo uſeful and beneficent, his poverty great 
but his alms frequent, his family ſo holy 
and religious, his and their employment 
ſo profitable, his meekneſs ſo incompara- 
ble, his paſſions without difference, ſave 
only where zeal or pity carried him on to 
worthy and apt expreſſions, a perſon that 
never laughed, but often wept in a ſenſe 
of the calamities of others; he loved every 
man and hated no man, he gave counſel to 
the doubtful, and inſtructed the igno- 
rant, he bound up the broken hearts, and 
ſtrengthened the feeble knees, he relieved 
the poor, and converted the ſinners, he 
deſpued none that came to him for relief, 

and. 
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and as for thoſe that did not, he went to 
them; he took all occaſions of mercy that 
were offered him, and went abroad for 
more; he ſpent his days in Preaching and 
healing, and his nights in Prayers and con- 
verſation with God; he was obedient to 
Laws and ſubject to Princes, though he 
was the Prince of Fudea in right of his 
Mother, and of all the world in right of 
his Father; the people followed him, but 
he made no conventions; and when they 
were made, he ſuffered no tumults; when 
they would have made him a King, he 
withdrew himſelf; when he knew they 
would put him to death, he offered him- 
ſelf; he knew mens hearts, and converſed 
tecretly, and gave anſwer to their thoughts 
and prevented their queſtions; he would 
work a miracle rather than give offence, 
and yet ſuffer every offence rather than ſee 
God his Father diſhonoured; he exactly 
kept the Law of Moſes, to which he came 
to put a period, and yet choſe to ſignify 
his purpoſe only by doing acts of- mercy 
upon their Sabbath, doing - nothing which 
they could call a breach of a Command- 

C 3 ment, 
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ment, but healing ſick; people, a charity, 
which themſelves would do to beaſts, and 
yet they were angry at him for doing it io 
their brethren. 5 1 
In all his life, and in all has 3 
with his nation, he was innocent as an 
Angel of light; and when, by the greatneſs 
of his worth, and the ſeverity of his doc- 
trine, and the charity of his miracles, and 
the noiſes of the people, and his immenſe 
fame in all that part of the world, and the 
multitude of his diſciples, and the authority 
of his, Sermons, and his free reproof of 
their hypocriſy, and his diſcovery of their 
falſe doctrines and weak traditions, he had 
branded the reputation of the vicious rulers 
of dhe people, and, they reſolved. 10 put 
him co death, they who had the biggeſt 
malice in the world, and the weakeſt ac- 
cuſations, were forced to ſupply cheir want 
of articles againſt him by making truth to 
be his fault, and his office to be his crime, 
32S and his open confeſſion of what was aſked 
him to be his article of condemnation ; 
and yet after all this they could not per- 
ſuade the competent nage to cope 
um, 
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bim, or to find him guilty of any fault, 
and therefore they were forced to threaten 
him with Cz/ar's name, againſt whom then 
they would pretend him to be an enemy, 
though 1n their charge they neither proved, 
nor indeed laid it againſt him ; and yet to 
whatſoever they objected he made no re- 
turn, but his ſilence and his innocence were 
remarkable and evident, without labour 
and reply, and needed no more argument, 
than the Sun needs an advocate to prove, 
that he is the brighteſt ſtar in the firma - 
ment. 

Well, ſo it was, they crucified him; 
and, when they did, they did. as much put 
out the eye of heaven, as deſtroy the Son 
of God; for, when with an incomparable 
ſweetneſs, and a patience exemplar to all 
ages of ſufferers, he endured affronts, exa- 
minations, ſcorns, inſolencies of rude un- 
gentle Tradeſmen, cruel whippings, injuri- 
ous, unjuſt, and unreaſonable uſages from 
thoſe whom he obliged by all the arts of 
endearment and offers of the biggeſt kind- 
neſs, at laſt he went to death, as to the 
work which God appointed him, that he 

I might 
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might become the world's ſacrifice, and the 
great example of holineſs, and the inſtance 
of repreſenting by what way the world was 
to be made happy [even by ſufferings and 
ſo entering into heaven]; that he might (I 
ſay) become the Saviour of his Enemies, 
and the elder Brother to his friends, and the 
Lord of Glory, and the fountain of its 
emanation. Then it was, that God gave 
new teſtimonies from heaven: the Sun was 
eclipſed all the while he was upon the Croſs, 
and yet the Moon was in the full; that is, he 
Joſt his light, not becauſe any thing in nature 
did inveſt him, but becauſe the God of na- 
ture (as a Heathen at that very time con- 
feſſed, who yet ſaw nothing of this ſad ini- 
quity) did ſuffer. The rocks did rend, 
the veil of the Temple divided of itſelf 
and opened the incloſures, and diſparked 
the Sanctuary, and made it pervious to the 
Gentiles eye; the dead aroſe, and appeared 
in Jeruſalem to their friends, the Centurion 
and divers of the people ſmote their hearts, 
and were by theſe ſtrange indications con- 
vinced that he was the Son of God. His 
garments were parted, and lots caſt upon 


his 
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his inward coat, they gave him vinegar and 
gall to drink, they brake not a bone of 
him, but they pierced his ſide with a ſpear, 
looking upon him whom they had pierced; 
according to the Prophecies of him, which 
were ſo clear and deſcended to minutes and 
circumſtances of his paſſion, that there was 
nothing left by which they could doubt 
whether this were he or no who was to 
come into the world: but after all this, 
that all might be finally verified and no 
ſcruple left, after three days burial, a 

great ſtone being rolled to the face of the 
grave, and the ſtone ſealed, and a guard 
of- ſoldiers placed about it, he aroſe from 
the grave, and for forty days together con- 
. verſed with his followers and Diſciples, 
and beyond all ſuſpicion was ſeen of five 
hundred Brethren at once, which is a num- 
ber too great to give their conſent and 
teſtimony to a lie, and, it being ſo pub- 
licly and confidently affirmed at the very 
time it was done, and for ever after urged 
by all Chriſtians, uſed as the moſt mighty 
demonſtration, proclaimed, preached, talk - 
5 of, eyen upbraided to the gainſayers, 
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affirmed by eye · witneſſes, perſuaded to the 
Kindred and friends and the relatives and 
companions of all thoſe five hundred per- 
ſons who were eye-witnefles, it is infinitely 
removed from a reaſonable ſuſpicion ; and 
at the end of thoſe days was taken up into 
heaven in the fight of many of them, as 

Elias was in the preſence of Eliſha. 
Now he, of whom all theſe things: are 
true, muſt needs be more than a mere 
man; and, that they were true, was af- 
firmed by very many eye-witnefſes, men, 
. who were innocent, plain men, men that 
had no bad ends to ſerve; men, that look - 
ed for no preferment by the thing in this 
life; men, to whom their Maſter told they 
- were to expect not Crowns and Scepters, 
not praiſe of men or wealthy poſſeſſions, 
not power and eaſe, but a voluntary caſting 
away care and attendance upon ſecular af- 
fairs, that they might attend their Mi- 
niſtry; poverty and priſons, trouble and 
vexation, perſecution and labour, whip- 
pings and baniſhment, bonds and death; 
and for a reward they muſt ſtay till a good 
ri ”_ but that was not to be at all in 
this 
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this world; and, when the day of reſtitu- 
tion and recompence ſhould come, they 
ſhould never know till it came, but upon 
the hope of this and the faith of Jeſus, and 
the word of God fo taught, ſo conſigned, 
they muſt rely wholly and for ever, 
Now let it be conſidered, how could mat- 
ters of fact be proved better? and how 
could, this be any thing, but ſuch as to rely 
upon matters of fact? what greater cer- 
tainty can we have of any thing that was 
ever done which we ſaw not, or heard not, 
but by the report of wiſe and honeſt per- 
ſons? eſpecially, ſince they were ſuch whoſe 
life and breeding was ſo far from ambition 
and pompouſneſs, that, as they could not 
naturally and reaſonably hope for any great 
number of Proſelytes, ſo the fame that 
could be hoped for amongſt them, as it 
mult be a matter of their own procuring, 
and conſequently uncertain, ſo it muſt needs 
be very inconſiderable, not fat to outweigh 
the danger and the loſs, nor yet at all va- 
luable by them whoſe education and pre- 
tences were againſt it? Theſe we have 
plentifully. But if theſe men are numerous 
and 
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and united, it is more. Then we have 
more; for ſo many did affirm theſe things 
which they ſaw and heard, that thouſands 
of people were convinced of the truth of 
them: but then, if theſe men offer their 
oath, it is yet more, but yet not ſo much 
as we have, for they ſealed thoſe things with 
their blood; they gave their life for a 
teſtimony ; and what reward can any man 
expect, if he gives his life for a lie? who 
ſhall make him recompence, or what can 
tempt him to do it knowingly ? but, after 
all, it is to be remembered, that as God 
hates lying, ſo he hates incredulity; as we 
muſt not believe a lie, ſo neither ſtop up 
our eyes and ears againſt truth; and what 
we do every minute of our lives in matters 
of little and of great concernment, if we 
refuſe to do in our Religion, which pet is 
to be conducted as other human affairs are, 
by human inſtruments and arguments of 
perſuaſion, proper to the nature of the 
ching, it is an obſtinacy, that is as contrary 
to human reaſon, as it is to Divine faith. 

Theſe things relate to the PERSON of the 
Zoly Jeſus, and prove ſufficiently that it was 
* | extraoy- 
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extraordinary, that it was divine, that God 
was with him, that his power wrought in 
him ; and therefore that it was his will 
which Jeſus taught, and God ſigned. But 
then if nothing of all this had been, yet 
even the doctrine itſelf proves itſelf Divine 
and to come from God. 


II. 


Conſiderations reſpecting the DOCTRINE of 
; Jeſus Chriſt, 


For it is a Doctrine perfective of hu- 
man nature, that teaches us to love God and 
to love one another, ta hurt no man, and 
to do good to every man; it propines ? to us 
the nobleſt, the higheſt, and the braveſt 
pleaſures of the world; the joys of charity, 
the reſt of innocence, the peace of quiet 
ſpirits, the wealth of beneficence, and for- 
bids us only to be beaſts and to be Devils; 
it allows all that God and nature intended, 
and only reſtrains the excreſcencies of na- 


f Propines] An elegant word, not now in uſe. It 
is from the Latin verb, propinare, and means to offer in 
kindneſs, as when we drink to any one, and preſent the 
cup to him, to drink after us. 
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ture, and forbids us to take pleaſure in that 
which 1s the only entertainment of Devils, in 
murders and revenges, malice and ſpiteful 


words and actions; it permits corporal 


pleaſures, where they can beſt miniſter to 
health and ſocieties, to conſervation of fa- 
milies and honour of Communities; it 
teaches men to keep their words, that them- 
ſelves may be ſecured in all their juſt in- 


tereſts, and to do good to others, that good 


may be done to them; it forbids biting 
one another, that we may not be devoured 
by one another; and commands obedience 
to ſuperiors, that we may not be ruined in 
confuſion ; it combines governments, and 
confirms all good Laws, and makes peace, 
and oppoſes and prevents wars where they 
are not juſt, and where they are not neceſ- 
ſary. It is a Religion that is life and ſpirit, 
not conſiſting in ceremonies and external 


amuſements, but in the ſervices of the 


heart, and the real fruit of lips and hands, 


that is, of good words and good deeds; it 


bids us to do that to God which is agreeable 
to his excellencies, that is, worſhip him 
with the beſt thing we have, and make all 

. things 
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things elſe miniſter to it; it bids us do that 
to our neighbour, by which he may be 
better: it is the perfection of the natural 
Law, and agreeable to our natural neceſ- 
ſities, and promotes our natural ends and 
deſigns: it does not deſtroy reaſon, but 
inſtructs it in very many things, and com- 
plies with it in all; it hath in it both heat 
and light, and is not more effectual than it 
is beauteous; it promiſes every thing that 
we can deſire, and yet promiſes nothing 
but what it does effect; it proclaims war 
againſt all vices, and generally does com- 
mand every virtue; it teaches us with eaſe 
to mortify thoſe affections which reaſon 
durſt ſcarce reprove, becauſe ſhe hath not 
ſtrength enough to conquer ; and it does 
create in us thoſe virtues which reaſon of 
herſelf never knew, and after they are 
known, could never approve ſufficiently : 
it is a doctrine, in which nothing is ſuper- 
fluous or burdenſome z nor yet is there any 
thing wanting, which can procure happi- 
neſs to mankind, or by which God can be 
glorified : and, if wiſdom, and mercy, and 
zuſtice, and ſimplicity, and holineſs, and \ 
3 purity, 
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purity, and meekneſs, and contentedneſs, 
and charity, be images of God and rays 
of Divinity, then that Doctrine, in which 
all theſe ſhine ſo gloriouſly, and in which 
nothing elſe is ingredient, muſt needs be 
from God; and that all this is true in the 
Doctrine of Jeſus needs no other proba- 
tion, but the reading the words. 

For, that the words of Jeſus are con- 
tained in the Goſpels, that is, in the wri- 
tings of them who were eye-witneſſes and 
ear · witneſſes of the actions and Sermons of 
Jeſus, is not at all to be doubted; for in 
every ſect we believe their own records of 
Doctrine and inſtitution : for it is madneſs 
to ſuppoſe the Chriftians to pretend to be 
ſervants of the Laws of Jeſus, and vet to 
make a Law of their own which he made 
not: no man doubts but that the Alcoran 
is the Law of Mahomet, that the Old 
Teſtament contains the Religion of the 
Jews; and the authority of theſe Books is 
proved by all the arguments of the Reli- 
gion, for all the arguments perſuading to 
the Religion are intended to prove no 
other, than is contained in thoſe Books; 


and, 
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and, theſe having been for fifteen hundred 
years and more, received abſolutely by all 
Chriſtian, afſemblies, if any man ſhall of- 
fer to make a queſtion of their authority, 
he muſt declare his reaſons, for the diſ- 
ciples of the Religion have ſufficient pre- 
ſumption, ſecurity and poſſeſſion, till they 
can be reaſonably diſturbed ; but, that now 
they can never be, 1s infinitely certain, be- 
cauſe we have a long, immemorial, uni- 
verſal tradition that theſe books were writ- 
ten in thoſe times, by thoſe men whoſe 
names they bear, they were accepted by all 
Churches at the very firſt notice, except 
ſome few of the later, which were firſt re- 
ceived by ſome Churches, and then con- 
ſented to. by all; they were acknowledged 
by the ſame, and by the next age' for ge- 
nuine, their authority publiſhed, their words 
cited, appeals made to them in all queſtions 
of Religion, becauſe it was known and 
confeſſed that they wrote nothing but that 
they knew, ſo that they were not deceived; 

and to ſay, they would lie, muſt be made 
to appear by ſomething extrinſecal to this 


inquiry, and was never ſo much as plauſibly 
D pretended 
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pretended by any adverſaries, and it being 
a matter of another man's will, muſt be de- 
clared by actions, or not at all. 

But, beſides, the men, that wrote them, 
were to be believed, becauſe they did Mi- 
racles, they wrote Prophecies, which are 

verified by the event, perſons were cured 
at their Sepulchres, a thing ſo famous that 
it was confeſſed even by the enemies of the 
Religion : and, after all, that which the 
world ought to rely upon, is the wiſdom 
and the providence and . the goodneſs of 
God ; all which it concerned to take care 
that the Religion, which himſelf ſo adorned 
and proved by miracles and mighty ſigns, 
ſhould not be loſt, nor any falſe writings be 
obtruded inſtead of true, left, without our 
fault, the will of God become impoſſible 
to be obeyed. 

But to return to the thing: all thoſe ex- 
cellent things, which ſingly did make fa- 
mous ſo many ſects of Philoſophers, and 
remarked ſo many Princes of their ſects, 
all them united, and many more, which 
their Cycs, ui vox leęi do, dark and dim, 

could not ſee, are heaped together in this 
| ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of wiſdom and holineſs. Here, are 
plain precepts full of deepeſt myſtery ; 
here, are the meaſures of holineſs and ap- 
proaches to God deſcribed ; obedience and 
conformity, mortification of the body, and 
elevations of the ſpirit, abſtractions from 
earth, and arts of fociety and union with 
heaven, degrees of excellencies, and ten- 
dencies to perfection, imitations of God, 
and converſations with him; theſe are 
the heights and defcents, upon the plain 
grounds of natural reaſon, and natural re- 
ligion; for there is nothing commanded 
but what our reaſon by nature ought to 
chooſe, and yet nothing of natural reaſon 
taught but what 1s heightened and made 
more perfect by the Spirit of God; and, 
when there is any thing in the Religion, 
that is againſt fleſh and blood, it is only 
when fleſh and blood is againſt us, and 
againſt reaſon, when flefh and blood either 
would hinder us from great felicity, or 
bring us into great miſery: to conclude, it 
is ſach a Law, that nothing can hinder 
men to receive and entertain, but a perti- 
nacious baſeneſs and love to vice, and none 
We D 2 | can 
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can receive it but thoſe who reſolve to be 
good and excellent; and, if the holy Jeſus 
had come into the world with leſs ſplendor 
of power and mighty demonſtrations, yet, 
even the excellency of what he taught, 


makes him alone fit to be the Maſter of 
the world. 


III. 


Conſiderations reſpecting the EF FEC T, and the 
INSTRUMENTS, of Chriſt's Religion. 


Bur then let us conſider what this excel- 
lent perſon did effect, and with what inſtru- 
ments he brought ſo great things to paſs. 
He was to put a period to the Rites of 
Moſes, and the Religion of the Temple, of 
which the Jews were zealous even unto 
pertinacy; to reform the manners of all 
mankind, to confound the wiſdom of the 
| Greeks, to break in pieces the power of 
the Devil, to deſtroy the worſhip of all falſe 
Gods, to pull down their Oracles, and 
change their Laws, and by principles wiſe 


and boly to reform the falſe diſcourſes of 
the world. 


But 
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But ſee what was to be taught, A Trinity 
in the Unity of the Godhead, rpic; & x rpia, 
that is the Chriſtian arithmetick, Three are 
one, and one are three, ſo Lucian in his Phi- 
lopatris, or ſome other, derides the Chriſtian 
Doctrine; ſee their Philoſophy, Ex nibilo 
uibil fit. No: Ex nibilo omnia, all things 
are made of nothing; and a Man- Gd and 
a God-Man, the ſame perſon finite and in- 
finite, born in time, and yet from all eter- 
nity. the Son of God, but yet born of a 
Woman, and ſhe a Maid, but yet a Mo- 
ther; reſurrection of the dead, reunion of 
ſoul and body; this was part of the Chriſtian 
Phyſicks or their natural Philoſophy. 

But then certainly their moral was eaſy 
& and delicious.” It js ſo indeed, but not 
to fleſh and blood, whole appetites it pre- 
tends to regulate or to deſtroy, to reſtrain 
or elſe to mortify : faſting and penance, and 
humility, loving our enemies, reſtitution of 
injuries, and ſelf-denial, and taking up the 

Croſs, and loſing all our goods, and giving our 
life for Feſus : as the other was hard to be- 
eve, ſo this is as hard to do. 
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But for whom and under whoſe conduct 
was all this to be believed, and all this to 
be done, and all this to 'be ſuffered ? 
Surely, for ſome glorious and mighty 
Prince, whoſe ſplendor as far outſhines 
"the Roman Empire, as the jewels of Cleo- 
patra outſhined the ſwaddling clothes of 
the Babe at Betblebem. No, it was not ſo 
neither. For all this was for Jeſus, whom 
his followers preached ; a poor Babe, born 
in-a ſtable, 'the ſon of a Carpenter, cradled 
in a cratch; ſwaddled in poor clouts ; it 
was for him whom they indeed called a 
God, but yet whom all the world knew, 
and they themſelves ſaid, was whipped at a 
poſt, nailed to a Croſs; he fell under the 
malice of the Jews his Countrymen, and 
the power of his Roman Lords, a cheap 
and a pitiful facrifice, without beauty and 
without ſplendor. 

The Des16N is great, but does not yet 
ſeem poſſible; but therefore let us ſee what 
INSTRUMENTS the Holy Jeſus choſe, to ef- 
fe& theſe ſo mighty changes, to perſuade 
ſo many propoſitions, to endear ſo great 
ſufferings, to overcame ſo great enemies, to 
2 maſter 
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maſter ſo many impoſſibilities which 156 
Doctrine and bis Law from bit Maſter 
were ſure to meet withal. 

Here, here it is that the Divinity of the 
power is proclaimed. When a man goes 
to war, he raiſes as great an Army as he 
can to out- number his enemy; but, when 
God fights, three hundred men, that lap 
like a dog, are ſufficient z nay, one word 
can diſſolve the greateſt army. He that 
means to effect any thing mult have means 
of his own proportionable; and if they be 
not, he muſt fail, or derive them ftom the 
mighty. See then with what inſtruments 
the holy Jeſus ſets upon this great reforma- 
tion of the world. 

Twelve men of obſcure and poor birth, 
of contemptible trades and quality, with- 
out learning, without breeding; theſe men 
were ſent into the midſt of a knowing and 
wiſe world, to diſpute with the moſt fa- 
mous Philoſophers of Greece, to out-wit all 
the learning of Athens, to out-preach all the 
Roman Orators; to introduce into a newly- 
ſettled Empire, which would be impatient 
of novelties and change, ſuch a changs as 

D 4 muſt 
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muſt deſtroy all their Temples, or remove 
thence all their gods: againſt which change 
all the zeal of the world, and all-the -paſ- 
ſions, and all the ſeeming pretences which 
they could make, muſt needs be violently 
oppoſed; a change, that introduced new 
Laws, and cauſed them to reverſe the old, 
to change that Religion under which their 
Fathers long did proſper, and under which 
the Roman Empire obtained ſo great a 
grandeur, for a Religion, which in ap- 
pearance was ſilly and humble, meek and 
peaceable, not apt indeed to do harm, but 
expoſing men to all the harm in the world, 
abating their courage, blunting their ſwords, 
teaching peace and unactiveneſs, and mak- 
ing the ſoldiers arms in a manner uſeleſs, 
and untying their military girdle: a Reli- 
gion, which contradicted their reaſons of 
State, and erected new Judicatories, and 
made the Roman Courts to be ſilent and 
without cauſes; a Religion, that gave coun- 
tenance to the poor and pitiful: (but in a 
time when riches were adored, and ambi- 
tion eſteemed the greateſt nobleneſs, and 
ern n to be the chiefeſt good) 

it 
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it brought no peculiar bleſſing to the rich 
or mighty, unleſs they would become poor 
and humble in ſome real ſenſe or other; a 
Religion, that would change the face of 
things, and would alſo pierce into the ſe- 
crets of the ſoul, and unravel, all the in- 
trigues of hearts, and reform all evil man- 
ners, and break vile habits into gentleneſs 
and counſel : that ſuch a Religion in ſuch 
a time, preached by ſuch mean . perſons, 
ſhnuld triumph over the Philoſophy of the 
world, and the arguments of the ſubtle, 
and the Sermons of the eloquent, and the 
power of Princes, and the intereſt of 
States, and the inclinations of nature, and 
the blindneſs of zeal, and the force of 
cuſtom, and the pleaſures of ſin, and the 
buſy Arts of the Devil, that is, againſt wit, 
and power, and money, and Religion, and 
wilfulneſs, and fame, and Empire, which 
are all the things in the world that can make 
a thing impoſſible; this, I ſay, could not be 
by the proper force of ſuch inſtruments; 
for no man can ſpan heaven with an infant's 
palm, nor govern wiſe Empires with Dia- 
grams. 

It 
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It were impudence to ſend a footman to 
command Cæſar to lay down his arms, to diſ- 
band his legions, and throw himſelf into Tyber, 
or keep a Tavern next to Pomp s Theatre; 
but, if a ſober man ſhall ſtand alone, un- 
armed, undefended, or unprovided, and 
ſhall tell that he will make the Sun ſtand 
fill, or remove a mountain, or reduce 
2 s Army to the ſcantling of a ſingle 
Troop, he that believes he will and can do 
this, muſt believe he does it by a higher 
power, than he can yet perceive; and fo it 
was in the preſent tranſaction. For that 
the holy Jeſus made inviſible powers to do 
him viſible honours, that his Apoſtles hunt- 
ed the Demons from their Tripods, their 
Navels, their Dens, their hollow Pipes, 
their Temples, and their Altars; 'that he 
made the Oracles ſilent, as Lucian, Por- 
phyry, Celſus, and other Heathens confeſs 
that, againſt the order of new things, which 
let them be never ſo profitable or good do 
yet ſuffer reproach, and cannot prevail un- 
leſs they commence in a time of advantage 
and favour; yet, that this ſhould flouriſh 


like the Palm by preſſure, grow glorious 
by 
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by oppoſition, thrive by perſecution, and 
was demonſtrated by objections, argues a 
higher cauſe than the immediate inſtru- 
ment. Now how this higher cauſe did 
intervene, is viſible and notorious: the 
apoſtles were not learned, but the holy 
Jeſus promiſed that he would ſend down 
wiſdom from above, from the Father of 
ſpirits ; they had no power, but they ſhould 
be inveſted with power from on high; they 
were ignorant and timorous, but he would 

make them learned and confident, and ſo he 
did: he promiſed that in a few days he 
would ſend the holy Ghoſt upon them, and 
he did fo; after ten days they felt and ſaw 
glorious immiſſion from heaven, lights of 
moveable fire ſitting upon their heads, and 
that light did illuminate their hearts, and 
the mighty ruſhing wind inſpired them with 
a power of ſpeaking divers languages, and 
brought to their remembrances all that 
Jeſus did and taught, and made them wife 
to conduct fouls, and bold to venture, and 
prudent to adviſe, and powerful to do mira- 
cles, and witty to convince gainſayers, and 
_ hugely inſtructed in the Scriptures, and 
gave 
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gave them the ſpirit of Government, and 
the ſpirit of Prophecy, 

This thing was ſo public, that at the firſt 
notice of it three thouſand ſouls were con- 
verted on that very day, at the very time 
when 1t was, done; for it was certainly a 
viſible demonſtration of an inviſible power, 
that ignorant perſons, who were never 
taught, ſhould in an inſtant | ſpeak all the 

languages of the Roman Empire; and in- 
deed this thing was ſo neceſſary to be ſo, 
and ſo certain that it was ſo, ſo public and 
ſo evident, and ſo reaſonable, and ſo uſeful, 
that it is not eaſy to ſay; whether it was the 
indication of a greater power, or a greater 
wiſdom; and now the means was propor- 
tionable enough to the biggeſt end: with- 
out learning, they could not confute the 
learned world; but therefore God became 
their Teacher: without power, they could 
not break the Devil's violence, but there- 
fore God gave them power: without 
courage, they could not conteſt againſt all 
the violence of the Jews and Gentiles; but 
therefore God was their ſtrength, and gave 
them fortitude: without great caution and 


provi- 
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providence, they could not- avoid the traps 
of crafty perſecutors; but therefore God 
gave them caution, and made them pro- 
vident, and, as Beſeleel and Aboliab received 
the ſpirit of God, the ſpirit of underſtand- 
ing to enable them to work excellently in 
the Tabernacle, ſo had the Apoſtles to 
make them wiſe for the work of God and 
the Miniſtries of this Diviner Tabernacle, 
which God pitched, not man. 

Immediately upon this, the Apoſtles, to 
make a fulneſs of demonſtration and an un- 
deniable conviction, gave the ſpirit to 
others alſo, to Fews and Gentiles and to 
the men of Samaria, and they ſpake with 
tongues and propheſied ; then they preach- 
ed to all Nations, and endured all perſe- 
cutions, and cured all diſeaſes, and raiſed 
the dead to life, and were brought before 
Tribunals, and confeſſed the Name or 
Jeſus, and convinced the blaſphemous Jews 
out of their own Prophets, and not only 
prevailed upon women and weak men, but 
even upon the braveſt and wiſeſt. All the 
diſciples of John the Baptiſt, the Nazarens 
and Ebionites, Nicodemus and Joſenb of 


Arimathea., 
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Arimathea, Sergius the Preſident, Diony/ius 
an Athenian Fudge, and Polycarpus, Juſtinus 
and Trenzus, Athenagoras and Origen, Ter- 
tullian and Clemens of Alexandria, who could 
not be ſuch fools as, upon a matter not 
certainly true but probably falſe, to unravel 
their former principles, and to change their 
liberty for a Priſon, wealth for poverty, 
honour for diſreputation, life for death, if 
by ſuch exchange they had not been ſe- 
cured of truth and holineſs and the will of 

God. | 
But, above all theſe, was Saul, a bold 
and a witty, a zealous and learned. young 
man, who, going with letters to perſecute 
the Chriſtians of Damaſcus, was by a light 
from heaven called from his furious march, 
reproved by God's Angel for perſecuting 
the cauſe of Jeſus, was ſent to the City, 
baptized by a Chriſtian Miniſter, inſtructed 
and ſent abroad; and he became the pro- 
digy of the world, for learning and zeal, 
for preaching and writing, for labour and 
ſufferance, for government and wiſdom ; 
he was admitted to ſee the holy Jeſus after 
the Lord was taken into heaven, he was 
taken 
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taken up into Paradiſe, he converſed with 
Angels, he ſaw unſpeakable rays of glory 
and beſides that himſelf ſaid it, who had 
no reaſon to lie, who would get nothing by 
it here but a conjugation of troubles, and 
who ſhould get nothing by it hereafter if 
it were falſe ; beſides this, I ſay, that he did 
all thoſe acts of zeal and obedience for the 
promotion of the Religion, does demon- 
ſtrate, he had reaſon extraordinary for ſo 
ſudden a change, ſo ſtrange a labour, fo 
frequent and incomparable ſufferings : and 
therefore, as he did and ſuffered ſo much 
upon ſuch glorious motives, ſo he ſpared 
not to publiſh it to all the world, he ſpake 
it to Kings and Princes, he told it to the 
envious Jews; he had partners of his 
journey, who were witneſſes of the mira- 
culous accident; and in his publication he 
urged the notoriouſneſs of the fact, as a 
thing not feigned, not private, but done at 
noon-day under the teſt of competent per- 
ſons; and it was a thing that proved itſelf, 


for it was effective of a preſent, a great, 
and a permanent change. 


But 
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But now it is no new wonder, but a pur- 
ſuance of the ſame conjugation of great and 
Divine things, that the Fame and Religion 
of Jeſus was with ſo incredible a ſwiftneſs 

ſcattered over the face of the habitable 
world, from one end of the earth unto 
the other; it filled all Aa immediately, it 
paſſed preſently to Europe, and to the 
furtheſt Africanus; and all the way it went 
it told nothing but an holy and an humble 
ſtory, that he who came to bring it into 
the world, died an ignomixious death, and 
yet this death did not take away their 
courage, but added much: for they could 
not fear death for that Maſter, whom they 
Knew to have for their ſakes ſuffered death, 
and came to life again. But now infinite 
numbers of perſons of all ſexes, and all 
ages, and all countries, came in to the 
Holy Crucifix;, and he that was crucified in 
the reign of Tiberius, was in the time of 
Nero, even in Rome itſelf, and in Nero's 
family by many perſons eſteemed for a 
God; and it was upon public record that 
he was ſo acknowledged; and this was by 
Aa Chriſtian, Tuſtin Martyr, urged to the 
Senate, 
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Senate, and to the Emperors themſelves, 
who if it had been otherwiſe could eaſily 
have confuted the bold allegation of the 
Chriſtian, who yet did die for that Jeſus 
who was ſo ſpeedily reputed for a God; 
the Croſs was worn upon breaſts, printed 
in the air, drawn upon foreheads, carried 
on banners, put upon crowns Imperial; and 
yet the Chriſtians were ſought for to puniſh- 
ments, and . exquiſite puniſhments ſought 
forth for them; their goods were confiſ- 
cate, their names od ious, priſons were their 
houſes, and ſo many kinds of tortures in- 
vented for them that Domitius Ulpianus 
hath ſpent ſeven Books in deſcribing the 
variety of tortures the poor Chriſtian was 
put to at his firſt appearing; and yet, in 
deſpite of all this, and ten thouſand other 
objections and impoſſibilities, whatſoever 
was for them made the Religion grow, 
and whatſoever was againſt them made it 
grow; if they had peace, the Religion was 
proſperous; if they had perſecution, it was 
ſtill proſperous: if Princes favoured them, 
the world came in, becauſe the Chriſtians 


lived holily ; if Princes were incenſed, the 
E | world 
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world came in, becauſe the Chriſtians died 
bravely. They ſought for death with gree- 
dineſs, they deſired to be grinded in the 


teeth of lions; and with joy they beheld the 
wheels and the bended trees, the racks 


and the gibbets, the fires and the burning 
irons, which were like the chair of Elias to 
them, inſtruments to carry them to heaven, 
into the boſom of their beloved Jeſus. 

Who would not acknowledge the Divi- 
nity of this perſon, and the excellency of 
this inftitution, that ſhould ſee infants to 
weary the hands of hangmen for the teſti- 
mony of Jeſus? and wiſe men preach this 
doctrine for no other viſible reward, but 
ſhame and death, poverty and baniſhment ? 
and hangmen converted by the blood of 
' Martyrs, ſpringing upon their faces, which 
their impious hands and cords have ſtrain- 
ed through their fleſh? who would not 
have confeſſed the honour of Jeſus, when 
he ſhould ſee miracles done at the tombs 
of Martyrs, and Devils tremble at the 
mention of the name of Jeſus, and the 
world running to the honour of the poor 
Nazarene, and kings and queens kiſſing the 
| feet 
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feet of the poor ſervants of Jeſus? could 
a Jew fiſherman and a Publican effect all 


this, for the ſon of a poor Maiden of 
Fudza? can we ſuppoſe all the world, or 
ſo great a part of mankind, can conſent by 
chance, or ſuffer ſuch changes for nothing? 
or for any thing leſs than this? The ſon of 
the poor Maiden was the ſon of God: and 
the fiſhermen ſpake by a Divine ſpirit; and 
they catched the world with holineſs and 
miracles, with wiſdom and power bigger 
than the ſtrength of all the Roman legions. 
And what can be added to all this, but 
this thing alone to prove the Divinity of 
Jeſus? He is a God, or at leaſt is taught by 
God, who can foretell future contingencies ; 
and fo did the holy Jens, and ſo did his 

4 Diſciples. 
Our bleſſed Lord, while he was alive, 
foretold that after his death his Religion 
ſhould flouriſh more than when he was 
alive: he foretold perſecutions to his Diſ- 
ciples ; he foretold the miſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt to be in a very few days after his 
aſcenſion, which within ten days came to 
Pals ; z he propheſied that the fact of Mary 
E 2 Magaalen, 
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Magdalen, in anointing the head and feet 
of her Lord, ſhould be public and known 
as the Goſpel itſelf, and ſpoken of ia the 
ſame place; he foretold the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem and the ſigns of its approach, 
and that it ſhould be by war, and parti- 
cularly, after the manner of Prophets, ſym- 
bolically, named the Nation ſhould do it, 
pointing out the Roman eagles z he fore- 
told his death, and the manner of it, and 
plainly before-hand publiſhed his Reſur- 
rection, and told them it ſnould be the ſign 
to that generation, viz. the. great argu- 
ment to prove him to be the Chriſt ; he pro- 
pheſied that there ſhould ariſe falſe Chriſts 
after him, and it came to paſs to the ex- 
treme great calamity of the nation; and 
laſtly, he foretold that his beloved Diſciple 
St. John ſhould tarry upon the earth till 
his coming again, that is, to his coming to 
judgement upon Jeruſalem; and that his 
Religion ſhould be preached to the Gen- 
tiles, that it ſhould be ſcattered over all the 
world, and be received by all nations; that 
it ſhould ſtay upon the face of the earth till 

his laſt coming to judge all the world, and 
g that 
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that the gates of bell ſhould not be able to 
prevail againſt bis Church; which Prophecy 
is made good thus long, till this day, and 
is as a continual argument to juſtify the 
Divinity of the Author: the continuance 
of the Religion helps to continue it, for 
it proves that it came from God, who fore- 
told that it ſhould continue ; and therefore 
it muſt continue, becauſe it came from God; 
and therefore it came from God, becauſe 
It does and ſhall for ever continue accord- 
ing to the word of the holy Jeſus. 
But, after our bleſſed Lord was entered 
into glory, the diſciples alſo were Pro- 
phets. Agabus foretold the dearth that was 
to be in the Roman Empire in the days of 
Claudius Ceſar, and that St. Paul ſhould be 
bound at Feru/alem : St. Paul foretold the 
entering-in of Hereticks into Aſia after his 
departure ; and he and St. Peter and St, 
Jude, and generally the reſt of the Apoſtles, 
had two great predictions, which they uſed 
not only as a verification of the doctrine of 
Jeſus, but as a means to ſtrengthen the 
hearts of the Diſciples, who were ſo broken 
with perſecution: the one was, that there 
E 3 ſhould 
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ſhould ariſe. a ſect of vile men, who ſhould 
be enemies to religion and government, 
and cauſe a great apoſtacy, which happen- 
ed notoriouſly in the ſect of the Gnoſtics, 
which thoſe three Apoſtles and St, Jobn 
notoriouſly and, plainly. do, deſcribe : and 
the other was, that although the Jewiſh 
nation did mightily oppoſe the religion, it 
ſhould be but for a while, for they ſhould 
be deſtroyed. in a ſhort time, and their na- 
tion made extremely miſerable ; ; but, for 
the Chriſtians,. if they would fly from Je- 
ruſalem and go to Pella, there ſhould not a 
hair of their head periſh: the verification 
of this Prophecy the Chriſtians. extremely 
longed for, and wondered it ſtaid ſo long, 
and | began to be troubled at the delay, and 
ſuſpected all was not well, when the great 
proof of their Religion was not verified ; 

and, while they were. in thoughts of, heart 
concerning it, the fad Catalyfes | did.come, 
and ſwept away eleven hundred thouſand 


of the nation; and from that day forward 


the nation was broken in pieces with in- 
tolerable calamities: they are ſcattered over 
the face of the earth, and are a vagabond 
nation, 
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nation, but yet, like oil in a veſſel of wine, 


broken into bubbles but kept in their own. 


circles; and they ſhall never be an united 
people, till they are ſervants of the holy 
Jeſus; but ſhall remain without prieſt or 
temple, without altar or ſacrifice, without 


city or country, without the land of Pro- 


miſe, or the promiſe of à bleſſing, till our 


Jeſus is their high Prieſt, and the Shepherd 


to gather them into his fold: and this very 
thing is a mighty demonſtration againſt the 


Jews by their 000th Prophets; for when Iſaiab, 


and Jeremiab, and Malachi, had propheſied 


the rejection of the Jews tha the calling of 
che Gentiles; and the chänge of the old 


Law, and the introduction "of a new by 
the Meſſias; that this Was HE, was therefore 
certain, becauſe he taught the world x new 
Law, and preſently after the publication of 
on, the old. was abrogate, and not only 

went into deſuetude, but into a total abo- 

tion among all the world; and for thoſe 
of the remnant of the ſcattered Jews who 
obſtinately blaſpheme, the Law is become 


jmpoſſible to them, and they placed in ſuch 


Aircuinſtanices, char they need not diſpute 
. E 4 concerning 
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concerning its obligation; for it being ex- 
ternal and corporal, ritual and at laſt made 
alſo local, when the circumſtances are im- 
poſſible, the Law, that was wholly cere- 
monial and circumſtantial, muſt needs paſs 
away; and when they have loſt their Prieſt- 
hood, they cannot retain the Law, as no 
man takes care to have his beard ſhaved, 
When his head is off. | 
And it is a wonder to conſider how the 
anger of God is gone out upon that miſer- 
able people, and that ſo great a blindneſs 
is fallen upon them; it being evident and 
notorious that the Old Teſtament was no- 
thing but a ſhadow and umbrage of the 
New; that the Prophecies of that are plainly 
verified in this; that all the predictions of 
the Meſſias are moſt undeniably accom- 
pliſned in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, ſo 
that they cannot with any plauſibleneſs or 
colour be turned any other way, and be 
applied to any other perſon, although the 
. Jews make illiterate allegations, and prodi- 
gious dreams, by which they have fooled 
themſelves for ſixteen hundred years toge- 
850 and ſtill hope without reaſon, and are 
0 | confident 
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confident without revelation, and purſue a 
ſhadow while they quit the glorious body ; 
while, in the mean time, the Chriſtian prays 
for his converſion, and is at reſt in the truth 
of Jeſus, and hath certain unexpreſlible 
confidences and internal lights, clarities of 
the holy Spirit of God, and loves to the 
holy Jeſus produced in his ſoul, that he 
will die when he cannot diſpute, and is ſa- 
tisfied and he knows not how, and is ſure 
by comforts, and comforted by the excel- 
lency of his belief, which ſpeaks nothing 
but holineſs, and light and reaſon, and 
peace and ſatisfactions infinite, becauſe he 
is ſure that all the world can be happy if 
they would live by the Religion of Jeſus, 
and that neither ſocieties of men nor ſingle 
perſons can have felicity but by this; and 
that therefore God, who ſo decrees to make 
men happy, hath alſo decreed that it ſhall 
for ever be upon the face of the earth, 


till the earth itſelf ſhall be no more. 
Amen, 


IV. Cong 
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IV. 
Conf derations on the weak PRET ENCES ot 
other Keligions. . 7 | 
"x64 w, if againſt this vaſt heap of Aer 
any man ſhall but confront the pretences 
of any other Religion, and fee how they 
fail both of reaſon and holineſs, of wonder 
and divinity, how they enter by force, and 
are kept up by human interefts, how ig- 
norant and unholy, how unlearned and pi- 
tiful are their pretences; the darkneſſes of 
rheſe muſt add — yy eur ge to __ 
brightneſs of that. 
For the Jews RELUTIGTox, which" 'came 
from heaven, is therefore not now to be 
practiſed, becauſe it did come from hea- 
ven, and was to expire into the Chriſtian, 
n being nothing but the image of this per- 
fection: and the Jews needed no other ar · 
gument but this, that God hath made theirs 
wpoſſible now to be done; for he that ties 
to ceremonies and outward uſages, temples 
and altas, ſacrifices and prieſts, trouble- 
ſome and . rites and figures of 
ä 8 future 
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future ſignification, means that there ſhould 
be an abode and fixt dwelling, for theſe 
are not to be done by an ambulatory peo- 
ple; and therefore, ſince God hath ſcat- 
tered the people into atoms and crumbs of 
ſociety, without temple or prieſt, without 
ſacrifice or altar, without Urim or Tbum- 
mim, without prophet or viſion, even com- 
municating with them no way but by or- 
dinary providence, it is but too evident, 
that God hath nothing to do with them in 
the matter of that Religion; but that it is 
expired, and no way obligatory to them or 
pleaſing to him, which is become impoſ- 
ſible to be acted: whereas, the Chriſtian 
Religion is as eternal as the ſoul of a man, 
and can no more ceaſe than our ſpirits can 
die, and can worſhip upon mountains and 
caves, in fields and churches, in peace and 
war, in ſolitude: and ſociety, in perſecu- 
tion and in ſun- ſnine, by night and by day, 
and be ſolemnized by clergy and laity in 
the eſſential parts of it, and is the perfec- 
tion of the ſoul, and the higheſt reaſon of 
man, and the glorification of God. 


But 
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But for the HzaTaurn RELIGIONS, it is 
evidently to be feen, that they are nothing 
but an abuſe of the natural mclination 
which all men have to worſhip a God, 
whom becauſe they know not, they gueſs 
at in the dark; for that they know there 
is and ought to be ſomething that hach the 
care and providence of their affairs. But 
the body of their Religion is nothing but 
little arts of governments, and ſtratagems 
of Princes, and devices to ſecure the go- 
vernment of new uſurpers, or to make obe- 
dience to the Laws ſure, by being ſacred, 
and to make the yoke that was not na- 
tural, pleaſant by ſomething that is. But 
yet, for the whole body of it, who ſees 
not, that their worſhipings could not be 
ſacred, becauſe they were done by ſame- 
thing that is impure ? They appeaſed their 
gods with adulteries and impure mixtures, 
by ſuch things which Cato was aſhamed to 
ſee, by gluttonous catings of fleſh, and im- 
pious drinkings, and they did litare in bu- 
"mano ſanguine, they ſacrificed men and wo- 
men and children to their Damons, as is 
- Notorious in the rites of Bacchus Omeſta 
amongſt 
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amongſt the Greeks, and of Jupiter, to 
whom a Greek and a Greekeſs, a Galatian 
and a Galateſs, were yearly offered; in the 
anſwers: of the oracles to Calchas, as ap- 
pears in Homer and Virgil. Who ſees not, 
that crimes were warranted by the exam- 
ple of their immortal gods; and that what 
did diſhonour themſelves, they ſang to the 
honour of their gods, whom they affirmed 
to be paſſionate and proud, jealous and 
revengeful, amorous and luſtful, fearful 
and impatient, drunken and ſleepy, weary 
and wounded ? that the Religions were 
made laſting by policy and force, by ig- 
norance, and the force of cuſtom ; by the 
preferring an inveterate error, and loving 
of a quiet and proſperous evil ; by the ar- 
guments of pleaſure, and the correſpon- 
dencies of ſenſuality; by the fraud of ora- 
cles, and the patronage of vices ; and be- 
cauſe they feared every change as an earth- 
quake, as ſuppoſing overturnings of their 
old error to be the everſion of their well⸗ 
eſtabliſned governments? And it had been 
ordinarily impoſſible that ever Chriſtianity 
ſhould have entered, if the nature and ex- 
| cellency 
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cellency of it had not been ſuch as to enter 
like rain into a fleece of wool, or the ſun 
into a window, without noife or violence, 
without emotion and diſordering the poli- 
tical conſtitution, without cauſing trouble 
to any man but what his own ignorance or 
peeviſhneſs was pleaſed to ſpin out of his 
own bowels ; but did eſtabliſh governments, 
ſecure obedience, made the laws firm, and 
the perſons of Princes to be ſacred ; it did 
not oppole force by force, nor ſtrike Princes 
for Tuftice; it defended itſelf againſt ene- 
mies by patience, and overcame them by 
kindneſs; it was the great inſtrument of 
God to demonſtrate his power in our weak- 
neſſes, and to do good to mankind by the 
imitation of his excellent goodneſs. 

Laſtly, he that conſiders concerning the 
Religion and perſon of Mahon; that he 
was a vicious perſon, luſtful and tyrannical ; 
that he propounded incredible and ridi- 
culous propoſitions to his Diſciples ; that 
It entered by the ſword, by blood and vio- 
lence, by murder and robbery; that it pro- 
pounds. ſenſual rewards, and allyres to 
compliance by bribing our baſeſt luſts ; 

y | that 
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chat it conſerves itſelf, by the ſame means 
it entered; that it is unlearned and fooliſh, 
againſt reaſon, and the diſcourſes. of all 
wiſe men; that it did no miracles, and 
made falſe Prophecies; in ſhort, that in 
the perſon that founded it, in the article 
it perſuades, in the manner of prevailing, 
in the reward it offers, it is unholy and 
fooliſh and rude: it muſt needs appear to 
be void of all pretence; and that no man 
of reaſon can ever be fairly perſuaded by 
arguments, that it is the daughter of God, 
and came down from heaven. 


CONCLUSION. 


SINCE therefore there is ſo nothing to 
be ſaid for any other Religion, and fo very 
much for Chriſtianity, every one of whoſe 
pretences can be proved, as well as the 
things themſelves do require, and as alt 
the world expects ſuch things ſhould be 
proved; it FoLLows, that the holy Jeſus 
is the Son of God; that his Religion is 
commanded by God, and is that way by 
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which he will be worſhiped and ho 
and that "THERE 18 NO "OTHER NAME u- 
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